Revanchism in Mumbat? 
Political Economy of Rent Gaps and | 
Urban Restructuring in a Global City 


The political economy of rent gaps emerging from the “highest and best use” 
of land in Mumbai has led to a spatial restructuring of the city. Manufacturing units 
are increasingly relocated to the suburbs and the working classes and the poor cleansed 
from the high-end business and financial districts as the state is increasingly 
subordinate to the economy in the liberalisation era. 
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of “deep democracy” in Mumbai. He argues that in an era 

when megacities are increasingly characterised by forms of 
spatial governmentality and exclusion, new social movements 
are arising to promote inclusion, citizenship and human rights. 
These he terms deep democracy movements. His example is 
Society for the Promotion of Area Resources (SPARC), aMumbai- 
based organisation founded to help slum-dwellers gain secure 
tenure of land, adequate and durable housing, and access to 
elements of urban infrastructure. Using a politics of non-violent 
confrontation with state authorities, SPARC exemplifies what 
Appadurai means by deep democracy: it is committed to nego- 
tiation and consensus-building, has created transnational alli- 
ances to further its causes, and believes that the poor know best 
how to survive poverty. 

My first visit to a slum redevelopment scheme managed by 
SPARC presented a different picture. There, 2,000 slum dwellers 
from near the international airport had been relocated to Dindoshi, 
a suburb on the northern outskirts of Mumbai. The housing 
project was built under the Slum Rehabilitation Authority that 
guarantees concessions on the foot square index (FSI) to deve- 
lopers to construct residential high-rises, provided that 25 per 
cent of the construction project 1s devoted to rehousing slum- 
dwellers in 228 square feet apartments. There, I met with nu- 
merous complaints about the housing project: not only was it 
15 kilometres from their former sources of work, entailing major 
transportation expenses, but there was no approach road to their 
apartment buildings, no garbage collection, and more seriously, 
there had been no water supply for the past two weeks. In addition, 
no one from SPARC had visited the site for the past six months. 
It appears that an adequate follow-up of problems arising from 
the resettlement process had not occurred. 

This paper is not primarily a critique of SPARC, of which there 
are already several in existence [Mukhija 2003; Contractor et al 
2003]. Rather, it offers a political economy analysis of housing 

policies in Mumbai that maps the class locations of various actors 
in the city’s burgeoning real estate market, outlines the recent 
spatial history of the city and situates the role of urban NGOs 
within this spatial mapping of class power and privilege. It 
illustrates how various actors, both governmental and non- 
governmental, either promote or impede the massive capital 
flows that have characterised Mumbai’s financial and real estate 


|: a recent article, Appadurai (2002) describes an example 
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markets for the past 25 years. Analysing the flows and blockages 
of real estate investment and finance capital allows us to envision 
the ways in which various NGOs may become unwittingly 
positioned as part of the consensual wing of post-liberalisation 
governance, in which both local and global actors possess 
hegemonic responsibilities that they often shift to each other 
[Randeria 2003]. 

It needs mentioning that between 50 per cent and 60 per cent 
of Mumbai’s population lived in buildings officially declared as 
slums in 1995, rising to about 70 per cent today. A recent statistic 
that average residential rent is 140 percent! of per capita income 
sheds some light on a housing market in which the contradiction 
between the use-value of housing and the exchange-value of real 
estate is severe. The majority of Mumbai’s residents cannot afford 
apartment or house ownership, unless they are part of a coopera- 
tive society that caters to caste, religious, or ethnic communities 
that jointly purchased apartment colonies [Falzon 2004: 148]. 


| 
Spatial Restructuring in Mumbai 


As the most important commercial city in India, Mumbai’s. 
recent spatial restructuring has already been analysed through 
its global rescaling into a network of gateway cities occupying 
significant nodes in the flows of international financial capital 
[Bannerjee-Guha 2002]. This has involved changes from a pre- 
dominantly fordist city dominated by large-scale manufacturing 
to one dominated by flexible accumulation [Harvey 1989]. 
Manufacturing has been relocated to the hinterlands, based on 
small-scale units with a flexible and cheaper labour force em- 
ployed on temporary contracts. Financial and producer services, 
both high and low end, real estate, commerce and entertainment 
have emerged as the leading sectors of Mumbai’s economy. The 
changes in Mumbai’s employment patterns have been captured 
in the Mumbai Metropolitan Regional Development Authority 
(MMRDA’s) planning documents of 1995: 


...the share of employment in manufacturing industries in Greater 
Mumbai reduced from 42 per cent in 1980 to 23.5 per cent in 
1994, whereas trade, finance and service industries have increased 
their share of employment from 52.1 per cent to 64.3 per cent 
in the same period. Parallel to this shift in the employment base 
of the urban economy has been a decline in total employment in 
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the older parts of the Island City, from 71.8 per cent in 1971 to 

55.7 per cent in 1990, due to the flight of manufacturing to the 

hinterlands [quoted in Krishnan 2000:5]. 

The shift from fordism to flexible accumulation has been 
accompanied by simultaneous spatial changes that have been 
quite massive. Yet no one so far has analysed these in terms of 
ground rent, which forms the lever propelling the institutional 
and policy changes enabling Mumbai’s built environment to be 
re-imagined and reshaped. This analysis of Mumbai’s changing 
spatial topography draws on Smith’s notion of rent gaps, which 
have been used to explain the process of deindustrialisation and 
disinvestment followed by gentrification (redevelopment) in global 
and gateway cities such as New York, London, Amsterdam and 
Budapest. Ground rent is a claim made by landowners on users 
of the land; it represents a reduction from the surplus value created 
over and above the cost price by producers on the site. Actual, 
capitalised ground rent is the quantity of ground rent that is 
appropriated by the landowner, given present land use. In the 
case of tenancy, the landlord’s ground rent returns mainly in the 
form of rent paid by the tenants. In the case of owner-occupancy, 
ground rent is capitalised when the building is sold and therefore 
appears as part of the sale price. Potential ground rent 1s the 
amount that might be capitalised under the land’s “highest and 
best use” or at least a “higher and better use” than the present 
one [Smith 1996: 68]. The rent gap is the disparity between the 
actual and potential ground rent. Smith analyses the gaps between 
the two in inner city areas in the above metropolises that were 
located between the central business districts and the outer 
suburbs.” These experienced substantial disinvestment during 
the 1960s and 1970s due to a “normal” cycle of depreciation 
and hence made gentrification profitable in the late 1980s. 
However, rent gaps can also emerge in other ways: following 
rapid and sustained inflation, or where strict regulation of a 
housing market keeps potential ground rent low, but is then 
repealed [ibid: 76]. Since all these conditions were in at least 
partial operation either singly or in combination in Mumbai since 
1980, it is not surprising that the city’s rents and real estate prices 
in the central and southern zones were among the highest in the 
world in the late 1990s. Today, they are ranked among the top 
10 global real estate prices in a city in which the average income 
is $ 2,235 [Bombay First-McKinsey Report 2003:20]. 


lI 
Manufacturing to Redevelopment: 
The Mumbai Mills 


Bombay emerged as the major commercial centre in western 


India not only on the basis of its port facilities, but also due to © 


its large-scale industry such as cotton textiles, which started 
operation in about 1850. Its industrial base was diversified in 
the post-independence period, as pharmaceuticals, chemical 
production, consumer goods and engineering products emerged 
as important industrial sectors as well. However, the textile 
industry remained the major industry in terms of both output and 


labour force, employing about 3,00,000 workers in the late 1970s | 


and including nearly 60 mills. Most of the mills were privately 
owned, although 13 were run by the National Textile Corporation. 
The majority of the workforce was made up of migrants from 
outlying districts of Maharashtra, including Satara, Sangli, 
Kolhapur and the Konkan coast, with a smaller number migrating 
from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Many of the intra-state migrants 
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retained important ties to their extended families, sending them 
remittances, visiting for holidays and weddings, and finding jobs 
and accommodation for relatives who wished to migrate to Mumbai. 

Most of the mills were built in the late 19th or early 20th century 
in the then northern section of the city. As housing and commer- 
cial development expanded rapidly into the northern suburbs after 
independence, however, the mill areas, which included workers’ 
‘chawls’ and rental spaces along with factories, came to occupy 
the central zone between the southern business and financial 
districts and the northern residential suburbs. These neighbour- 
hoods, including Worli, Parel, Dadar, Lalbaug, Prabhadevi, 
Byculla, and Saat Rasta, were the centres of a distinctive working- 
class culture that supported the first trade union in India, the Girni 
Kamgar Union, the first industrial strike in the 1920s, and a 
distinctive regional historical drama called ‘kamgar rangabhum1’ 
[Chandavarkar 1994]. The Girni Kamgar Union (GKU) was later 
eclipsed by the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh (RMMS) in the 
1950s, a union affiliated with the governing Congress Party due 
to the GKU’s lack of support for the Quit India movement in 
1942. However, after independence, the RMMS became reputedly 
much more pro-management than the GKU. During the move- 
ment to separate Maharashtra from Gujarat on linguistic lines, 
the Shiv Sena unions also became important in the mill areas 
due to the fact that they supported the demand that mill jobs 
be reserved for Maharashtrians first [Bhowmik 1999:39]. 

According to housing activists with the Bombay Environmental 
Action Group, land prices in central and south Mumbai began 
rising in the early 1980s, which led many owners of textile mills 
and other industrial units to consider shifting their investments to 
commercial and residential real estate (personal communication, 
P Deshpandey). Informalisation in the textile industry occurred 
simultaneously with rising real estate values, with owners opting 
to contract out portions of the production process to small-scale 
units in the urban hinterlands of Bhiwandi, Malegaon and 
Ichalkaranji. This was especially true of the weaving processes, 
which were the most amenable to contracting out. These small- 
scale powerloom operations, where wages were less than a quarter 
of the mill workers, quickly overtook the mills as major textile 
producers. 

Hence, rent gaps were beginning to grow in the central mills 
district (zone 2) at the same time that informalisation and | 
decentralisation of the textile industry was beginning to occur. 
The low rent from workers’ chawls and non-existent rent from 
older factories in central Mumbai contrasted with rising real estate 
values of both commercial real estate in the southern business 
districts and residential real estate in the northern suburbs. The 
low rental values of workers’ chawls and housing was accen- 
tuated by the Bombay Rent Act of 1948, which froze the rents 
of 1940 as the base-line level, permitting only marginal annual 
increases per year, plus the right to sub-lease the property to heirs 
of the original tenants [Mehta 2005:115]. Housing activists 
believe that mill-owners, the Congress state government and the 
RMMS union planned in the early 1980s to begin dismantling 
the mills and redeveloping the mill lands as commercial, resi- 
dential and recreational real estate, thus linking the central business 
districts in Fort and Nariman Point with the northern suburbs. 
They believe that the spatial reshaping of Mumbai that is now 
underway was already well laid out in plans drawn up by govern- 
ment and industry as early as the 1980s [D’Monte 2002:4-5]. 

The Bombay mills were already under pressure in the early 
1980s, suffering from lack of reinvestment and overseas 
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competition. Although pay and bonuses were an issue, the in- 
troduction of ‘badli’ (temporary) work for certain processes 
inside the mills, and the docility of the RMMS in relation to the 
badli system provided the dissatisfaction that led to the longest 
strike in world history, the Bombay textile strike of 1982-84 
[Lahta 1988]. The strike was renowned for its militancy, its size 
— with over 2,50,000 workers being involved — and for its ultimate 
and dramatic collapse. The pressures of informalisation inside 
the mills, the retrenchment of jobs and the emergence of the 
powerloom sector meant that the mill owners were in an advan- 
tageous position. The National Textile Corporation, as the owner 
of 13 factories in Mumbai and others in Kanpur and Ahmedabad, 
was also concerned that rising wages in Mumbai would lead to 
wage rises in other state-owned enterprises. Armed with accu- 
mulated stocks, the use of the powerloom sector for weaving, 
and the support of state and central governments, the millowners 
were able to wear down the striking workers over an 18-month 
period and conceded, finally, to none of their demands. The end 
of the strike was marked by widespread retrenchment and the 
gradual closing of the 47 private and 13 government-owned mills 
[Bhowmik and More 2000]. Within 10 years after the strike 
ended, 42 of the 60 mills had been closed, while the number 
of workers in the industry had shrunk to one-fifth their number 
in the early 1980s (ibid). 

The millowners’ shift from manufacturing to redevelopment 
of mill lands began in earnest following the collapse of the strike. 
They accelerated the process of rendering their mills “sick” by 
not investing in modernisation and closing them down piecemeal. 
However, since the mill lands had been leased to textile owners 
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during the colonial period for industrial purposes only, there were 
a number of legal hurdles that had to be circumvented. First, the 
mills were rendered unprofitable by not upgrading or replacing 
machinery and subcontracting production, so that the mills 
appeared to be losing money. The management would typically 
then approach the Board for Industrial and Financial Reconstruc- 
tion (BIFR) with a proposal to revitalise the industry, with some 
residential, commercial or leisure functions added to the appli- 
cation. The second phase however, involved using monies sanc- 
tioned by the government to proceed with the sale of some of 
the land for commercial or residential uses. This process produced 
even more reasons to lay off remaining workers. 

The Phoenix Mills in lower Parel, now a posh shopping centre 
and apartment complex, was the first to follow this strategy 
[Krishnan 2000:4-5]. In 1977-78, a fire, which many workers 
believe was set by management, allowed for a car dealership to 
be built where the former mill canteen stood. In 1984, a new 
proposal to “revive” the mill allotted an additional 23,000 sq m 
for commercial purposes, in order to provide rent to offset 
losses and modernise the mill. In 1995, a further submission to 
BIFR gave Phoenix Mills tax exemption on the basis of further 
“reviving” the mill. In 1998, in what became an infamous case 
after it was uncovered by the Collective Research Initiatives Trust 
(CRIT), the management applied to BIFR for additions to the 
mill, including recreation facilities such as a club, indoor sports 
facilities such as billiards, table tennis and “a number of bowling 
alleys” as well as a health club, spa and sauna for the staff of 
the mill [ibid: 10]. The recreation facilities, however, were not 
meant for Phoenix Mills staff, but became the famous Bowling 
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Alley, which opened to much fanfare in May 1999, along with 
a high-end discotheque, Fire and Ice, plus numerous restaurants 
and shops, including the ubiquitous MacDonalds, Marks and 
Spencer, the Gap, and Rita Kumar, an up-coming Delhi-based 
fashion designer. The “integrity” of the mill structure was pre- 
served through retaining one of the chimney stacks, painted 
over to resemble a bowling pin, and through renovating some 
of the mill sheds into offices [ibid: 6]. Meanwhile, areas for two 
major apartment complexes, Phoenix Towers “A” and “B” were 
sold off and constructed by Mittal Towers and are now selling for 
approximately Rs 14,000 per sq ft (interview, December 18, 2006). 

Needless to say, retrenchments at Pheonix Mills occurred 
simultaneously with the transformation of the mill structure into 
one of central Mumbai’s poshest residential and entertainment 
complexes. After the strike, the mill retained only 1,200 of its 
7,000 workforce, and all were taken on a badli basis, including 
those who had earlier been permanent workers. In 1988, the 
processing department was closed and its tasks — winding, fram- 
ing, blowing, etc— were subcontracted to powerlooms in Bhiwandi. 
The cloth was returned to the mill only to be stamped with the 
Pheonix Mills logo. This process caused the retrenchment of 500 
more of its employees [Krishnan 2000: 12]. Harrassment com- 
bined with voluntary retirement scheme (VRS) offers continued, 
so that by 1999, there were only 150 contract workers remaining 
at Phoenix Mills, at the same time that it was claiming the need 
for recreational space for 1,000 workers and staff. By 2000, all 
the remaining 150 workers had been sacked, and some are still 
waiting for their VRS payments (interview, December 18, 2006). 

While Pheonix Mills pioneered the way, other mills, including 
Matulya Mills, the Kalpataru Heights in Mahalaxmi, the Belve- 
dere Court, and Reliance Group purchases soon followed suit. 
They were encouraged in this transition by the stratospheric real 
estate market in south and central Mumbai through the early 
1990s. A stock market downturn in 1992, fuelled by a financial 
scam, led to a movement of domestic equity into real estate 
[Nijman 2000; Tiwari 2000]. In addition, financial liberalisation 
after 1991 led to an influx of multinationals seeking commercial 
real estate and interested in real estate speculation [Nijman 2000}. 
These factors converged to push south Mumbai’s real estate to 
the most expensive in the world in 1995-96. Prices in south 
Mumbai soared 700 per cent between 1991 and 1995. In central 
Mumbai, the centre of the former mill areas, prices moved 
upwards by 450 per cent. Only the northern suburbs did not 
experience a huge increase during this period [ibid 2000]. The 
speculative nature of the real estate market led to a collapse of 
30 per cent in the late 1990s, but prices subsequently began their 
climb at the beginning of 2000. 
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Hence the gap between the potential rent to be acquired 
from “best possible use” versus actual ground rent from textile 
production and rent on workers’ chawls, widened sharply during 
the early 1990s, and with some fluctuations, continued to widen. 
The assessed value of workers’ chawls and apartments was also 
far lower than their market value, because the assessed value was 
only the upward revision from the 1948 Rent Act [Tiwari 2000: 
149]. In addition, construction costs in Mumbai were also quite 
low: in the 1980s, they were Rs 400 per sq ft of apartment 
construction, rising to between 900 and 1200 per sq ft today 
(Interview, Deshpandey 2005). By contrast, the average rental 
is Rs 8,000-12,000 per sq ft in central Mumbai, with the cost 
increasing the further south one goes. With low costs of 
production, high potential ground rents, and extremely low or 
non-existent actual rents, the incentive to redevelop zone 2, ie, 
central Mumbai, was very great. The following graph details the 
actual rental rates in South Mumbai (zone 1), and the potential 
and actual ground rent in central Mumbai, zone 2. Prices are in 
rupees per sq ft. . 

Rising real estate values (see the Figure) in south Mumbai . 
(zone l), with the actual real estate values in zone 2 contrasted 
with the potential values for zone 2 under the best possible use. 


iil 
Spiralling Real Estate Prices 


Economic liberalisation and the influx of foreign capital was 
not the only reason for Mumbai’s high real estate prices. The 
land market in Mumbai is oligopsonistic, and supply is con- 
stricted partly by geography and also by historical factors. Major 
public bodies own large tracts of land, including the Mumbai 
Port Trust (2,000 acres), the Airport Authority and the National 
Textile Corporation (NTC) (400 acres) [Singh 2003: 10]. But 
private land is also highly concentrated, due to land grants 
originating in the colonial period. In the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the British leased out huge tracts of land as a reward for political 
loyalty to them in their struggles against the Marathas. In this 
way, Parsi merchants and philanthropists came to control land 
trusts that were at first leased and then sold to them and covered 
most of Mumbai island [Tol 2005: 4]. Over time, some trusts 
lost land to encroachments, to government acquisitions, e g, 
Sanjay Gandhi National Park, while a few trusts sold some of 
their lands to developers. Today, about nine developers and 
trusts control all available private land in Mumbai island 
[Singh 2003: 6]. Land is only released into the market in driblets, 
when prices are high. Also, an oligopsonistic market encourages 
rent-seeking and forceful encroachments, often with underworld 
involvement. The role of the underworld is crucial to lubricating 
the transition from fordist to post-fordist space, both in terms 
of disciplining ex-workers’ resistance to moving, and in medi- 
ating real estate conflicts between developers and trusts: 


...Developers need to get 70 per cent to agree for redevelopment 
in order for development to take place. People in an area who 
refuse to agree to redevelopment are met with muscle-power and 
sometimes, bribes. Gangs in the city are regularly used for extortion 
and for persuading people to move. Also, the builders take money 
from financiers, with the return being based on informal “respect”; 
however, very often gangs must be used to ensure the repayment 
of loans (interview, December 21, 2005). 


A major source of land for new housing has been the mill lands, 
: which consist of over 500 acres in central Mumbai. There has 
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been a great deal of recent public debate over these lands 
[D’Monte 2002], as millowners wish to receive the highest 
possible ground rent from their highest and best possible use, 
while housing activists want a substantial portion to be reserved 
for low-cost housing and public amenities. A major legal hurdle 
in their transformation into high-end commercial and residential 
real estate has been the Development Control Regulations (DCR), 
created in 199] by the state government in negotiation with 
unions and housing activists. Rule 58 of the DCR specified that 
one-third of mill lands should be reserved for low cost public 
housing, one-third was to be reserved for the BMC to be used 
for public purposes such as parks or other amenities, and only 
one-third for real estate development, commercial, residential, 
or recreational. The rationale of this formula was that first. most 
mill lands were not specifically owned by textile firms, but had 
been leased for extended periods provided they were used for 
industrial purposes. In addition, Bombay already had a very high 
built-up area in relation to green spaces (.03 acres per 100 
inhabitants), hence parks were needed, while retrenched workers 
should be accommodated in the one-third of the mill lands 
reserved for low-cost housing. In the 1990s, builders were 
encouraged to develop in situ through increased allowances in 
the FSI,* provided that parts of the residential structures were 
constructed for slum-dwellers and ex-textile workers. Rising real 
estate prices throughout the 1990s made redevelopment in situ 
profitable, even with the added cost of 25 per cent of structures 
devoted to low-cost housing [Mukhija 2003]. 


IV 
Changing the Regulations 


Nevertheless, the huge gaps that had emerged between poten- 
tial and actual ground rent gave developers incentives to forgo 
redevelopment schemes and push for changes in the DCR. The 
following example gives an indication of the differential rates 
of ground rent to be acquired from redevelopment under Rule 58, 
and without it (Table 1). 

This example shows how changes in the DCR would increase 
the rental rate by 80 per cent for a textile mill in a seafront location 
in Prabhadevi. With a change in government to the Congress 
Party in the state elections of 2000, subtle changes in the wording 
of the DCR were instituted, so that the amount given over to 
the Brihanmumbat Municipal Corporation (BMC) and 
Maharashtra Housing and Area Development Authority (MHADA) 
was only a third of open land, i e, that outside the perimeters 
of the mill buildings. This amounts only to about 10-12 per cent 
of the land surface in mill areas. This clarification also held only 
if the millowners demolished the buildings. For those mills in 
which renovation into shopping malls took place, however, no 
land had to be parted with, e g, Phoenix Towers. This modification 
led a group of activists, the Bombay Environmental Action 
Group, to file a public interest litigation with the Mumbai High 
Court, charging that the change in phrasing subverted the purpose 
of DC Rule 58. While they won their case in the Mumbai High 
- Court in October 2005, the National Textile Corporation, which 
owned 13 of the 60 mills, filed a counter petition with the Supreme 
Court last October on the basis that some of these lands had 
already been sold. In March 2006, the Supreme Court favoured 
the NTC and allowed the development of the lands already sold 
to continue, most apparently slated for shopping malls. Indeed, 
the sale of the 25 NTC mills between March and July 2005 
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covered an area of 50 acres at prices that surprised even those 
Mumbaikers already jaded by an impossible real estate market. 
Apollo Mills covering eight acres was sold to Lodha Builders 
for Rs 180 crore, Mumbai Textile Mills covering 18 acres to DLF 
for Rs 702 crore, Elphinstone Mills covering eight acres to India 
Bulls for Rs 441 crore, Kohinoor Mills No 3 spanning five acres 
to Matoshree Realtors and Kohinoor Group for Rs 421 crore and 
Jupiter Mills spanning 11 acres to India Bulls for Rs 276 crore. 
Although protests against this ruling were organised by the 
MGKU, along with 17 other organisations, including the Trade 
Union Congress, the Centre of Indian Trade Unions, Documen- 
tation Research and Training Centre, the CPI, CPI (M), and 
others, there has not been massive resistance to this conversion 
of mill lands into zones of “residential, commercial and 
recreational excellence”. 
V 
Class Cleansing 

The general pattern in the past decade has been a large-scale, 
but often unnoticed migration of ex-textile workers and 
slumdwellers from the central areas of Mumbai to north Mumbai 
and the outlying suburbs (personal communication, P Deshpandey). 
While 17 wards of the northern suburbs witnessed a population 
growth of 50 per cent between 1981 and 1991, several wards 
of south Mumbai actually saw a population decline [Falzon 2004: 
147]. South and central Mumbai are increasingly the exclusive 
preserve of finance, real estate businesses, and the residences 
and recreational spaces of the well-to-do. With the northern 
suburbs dominated by the middle class, the island city is increas- 
ingly inhospitable to the former working class and the working 
poor, employed for the most part in the informal sector. This 
intra-city migration is indicated in Bhowmik and More’s study 
of ex-textile workers, who reported that they had difficulty at 
first finding ex-textile workers to interview because so many had 
moved either to Thane and Bhivandi, or had returned to their 
native villages [Bhowmik and More 2000]. The more fortunate 
of the ex-mill workers were offered relatively good prices to 
vacate their chawls. In combination with their VRS, some have 
managed to purchase apartments in outlying suburbs and towns, 
where rents and apartment prices are much lower. For example, 
Sharit Gowte lived in a one-room100 sq ft chawl that he rented 
on a ‘pagdi’ system in Lower Parel from 1965 to 2000. He worked 
at Elphinstone Mills until the textile strike, after which his 
employment was terminated. His landlord had been pressuring 
the tenants to leave, but the tenants’ chawls’ committee had 
resisted this pressure. In 2000, however, he heard about affordable 


Table 1: An Example of the Rent Gap: India United Mills 6 at 
Prabhadevi (Zone 2) 


Category Area Rate (Rs/sq metre) 
1 Under DC Rule 58 (projected use) 

— Res/com 7406 © 60,000 

— For BMC 6110 20,000 

— For MHADA 4999 20,000 
2 Without DC Rule 58 (‘highest and best possible’ use) 

— 5-Star hotel 60,000 

— Convention Centre 60,000 

— Hospital 60,000 


Source: C Prabhu, ‘Case Study of India Dye House’ quoted in D D’Monte 
(2002), Ripping the Fabric: The Decline of Mumbai and Its Mills, 
OUP, 192. 
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one-bedroom apartments in Mira Road in Thane, and had the 
future of his two sons to think about. He therefore pooled his 
VRS of Rs 4,50,000 with the price he received for his apartment, 
a figure of Rs 8 lakh, of which one lakh had to be given over 
to the landlord to change the name to the new tenant. With the 
combined total of Rs 11,50,000 he was able to buy two flats, 
including one for his sons to live in. Despite his relative good 
fortune, he feels he was pushed out of central Mumbai as the 
landlord was negotiating with a builder to develop the site. Even 
though the mills are a closed chapter, he feels that the mill lands 
should be used to build housing for workers at cheap rate — “so 
that people like me who have given their whole life in the city 
don’t have to move out just because we could not afford to buy 
a flat in central Mumbai” (interview, March 21, 2006). 

Other ex-textile workers have not been so fortunate, either in 
their VRS remuneration or their residential choices. Janata 
Colony, an upgraded slum in Worli village is populated by 
former ex-mill workers, most of whom are now working in 
construction, machinery repair, as rickshaw drivers. or as street 
hawkers. Most of the women in Worli village also work, mainly 
as domestic servants or in home-based production, a pattern 
that started after the textile strike. The majority of inhabitants 
of the Worli slums migrated to Mumbai from rural districts 
along the Konkan coast and also from some of the more 
drought-prone districts in south-eastern Maharashtra such as 
Ghatkopar. The caste composition in Janata Colony is mainly 
agris, bhandaris, kunbis, and Marathas. They came seeking 
work in the mills, starting in the 1950s and continuing up 
to a decade ago. According to a local municipal councillor, prior 
to 1947, Worli village was solely a fisherfolk colony inhabited 
by kolis.> The migrants now far out-number the original fishing 
families, with the latter consisting of 25,000 and the migrants 
15,00,000. There are also a few more recent migrants from Uttar 
Pradesh. Houses are generally two-storey structures that have 
been added onto and renovated extensively over the past decades. 
Some people said that they had invested about Rs | lakh in house 
construction and renovation in the past 30 years, and would have 
done more if the BMC allowed higher structures. 

However, Janata Colony is divided between those who built 
houses on land owned by the BMC or the collectorate, and those 
who built on the land reclaimed by the Bombay Port Trust (BPT). 
After the BPT started reclaiming land from the sea in the 1970s, 
some people constructed their houses on this land, after which 
the BPT constructed a huge wall to protect further encroachment. 
House construction was still going on in the summer of 2004, 
as contractors were able to charge Rs 50,000-70,000 for a two- 
storey house despite the insecurity of its legal status. According 
to the slum rehabilitation authority, those structures that were 
built before 1995 have the right to be regularised. People in 
regularised slums acquire a photopass, which enables them to 
vote and avail of some civic amenities, such as water taps. 
However, only people on the land belonging to BMC or the 
Collectorate have been given a photo pass, while those who built 
on land belonging to the BPT have not received one, despite living 
there for up to 40 or 50 years. Records obtained from the 
collector’s office indicate that the status of these houses is, as 
yet, undecided. These people, constituting 30 per cent of the 
1,50.000 population of Janata Colony, are vulnerable to future 
demolitions. They are also subjected to rent-seeking by BMC 
officials, as their undecided status leaves ample room for officials 
to “negotiate” with them annually. 
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Janata Colony is situated on land that is now extremely valuable. 
Prices for the upper-middle class apartment buildings that have 
mushroomed along the Worli Sea Face were Rs 9,000 per sq ft 
in 2004, rising to Rs 14,000 per sq ft in late 2005, and that does 
not include the pagdi, informal monies that change hands with 
most real estate transactions. Even in the “slum” of Janata Colony, 
rents are about Rs 4,000 per sq ft and conflicts between the Koli 
fisherfolk who rent out rooms and their tenants, many of them 
ex-textile workers, are not unusual (Interview, August 2004). 
Fears of demolition were heightened in December-January 
2004-05, when the state government, elected on a platform of 
regularising and redeveloping slums up to 2000, began a policy 
of widespread demolitions of slums not authorised after 1995. 
At least 3,00,000 people had their houses demolished during this 
period, including about 40 people in Janata Colony who had built 
their houses on the side of the road leading to the high-rises. 
In July 2005, there were further demolitions in Worli Naka, and 
a further 100 people lost their houses, with no compensation. 
Other areas where demolitions occurred include Ganesh Murti 
Nagar (Colaba), Mahakali Nagar (Worli), slums on backside of 
Sasmira Polytechnical college (Worli), Wadala, Sion, Khar — 
Danda, Andheri, Malad, Malwani, Dahisar, Borivli, Chembur, 
Mankhurd, Deonar, and Govandi. There were also demolitions 
on lands whose leases to the present “owners” had expired, 
including land leased by the India Oil Corporation, Shree Shakti 
Mills, the LIC and Simplex Mills. While most of the demolished 
slums are in central or south Mumbai, there were also demolitions in 
the northern suburbs of Borivli and Andheri. This appears to 


contradict rent gap theory, since the difference between existing 


and potential ground rent was not so high in the suburbs, at 
least until 2000. Yet these two suburbs are planned as secondary 
business districts to be linked with the Bandra-Kurla complex 
[Bombay First-McKinsey 2003:16], so it appears that the 
“redevelopment” frontier® is being pushed northwards. While 
there were widespread protests against these demolitions, 
including one in which protesters dressed up as 19th century 
mahars (ex-untouchables), the state government remained ada- 
mant that non-regularised slums would be demolished, especially 
in central Mumbai. | 

Hence, we can see that the state government has become more 
revanchist in its approach to slums and the poor in Mumbai in 
2004.’ The slum policies of the state government have come 
full circle. In the 1950s, slum demolition was common, but 
criticised on humanitarian grounds. In reaction, the 1960s and 
1970s witnessed a policy of in situ upgradation. The slum policy 
of the 1990s emphasised the redevelopment of slums through 
commercial apartment construction in situ in the 1990s, when 


real estate prices were high. This was supplemented by relocation 


and redevelopment where necessary [Mukhija 2003; Contractor 
et al 2003]. The state government has returned to the policy of 
forced demolitions and evictions, especially in central Mumbai, 
where the mill lands are located and rent gaps are very high. The 
changed policies of the state government, and the policies of both 
the state and central governments promoting the sale of mill lands 
indicate that welfarist rhetoric has now been jettisoned and more 
coercive aspects of state policy towards the poor are surfacing. 


_ The disciplining and control of space through “class cleansing” 


means that central Mumbai will become a zone of recreational, 
commercial and residential excellence, through the removal of 
ex-textile workers and other informal sector workers from that 
region. It is a form of spatial governmentality that followed the 
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emergence of rent gaps and did not precede them. The state 
government has changed to become an organisation attracting 
off-shore and domestic investment to the island city, while service 
provision becomes secondary. It has been reshaped to enable, 
facilitate and promote international flows of financial, real estate 
and productive capital, and the logic of its policies can be read 
off almost directly through calculations of rent gaps emerging 
at various spots in the city. 

Analysing the spatial changes in Mumbai through the lens 
of rent gaps offers a precise mapping of capital flows; the 
points of potential resistance or blockage to it and the channels 
that facilitate it. It supports what many housing activists in 
Mumbai have suspected, i e, that the deindustrialisation of 
central Mumbai and the removal of the working class from 
that region were probably on the planning boards as early as 


gone up to five or six due to concessions (P Deshpandey, personal 
communication). 

5 Indeed, Worli was one of the seven original fishing villages of Mumbai. 

6 Smith refers to the spatial expansion of redevelopment as “the gentrification 
frontier” [Smith 1996]. While this may apply to New York, London and 
Amsterdam where construction costs are high and renovation of existing 
structures is the most profitable alternative, Mumbai has been characterised 
more by redevelopment of inner-city areas, due perhaps to its lower 
construction costs. Therefore, in Mumbai, the “gentrification frontier” 
is more aptly referred to as the redevelopment frontier. 

7 Revanchist in France means “revenge”, and is a term that derives from 
fin-de-siecle French politics, in which a right-wing nationalism sought 
to rid Paris of the working class after the fall of the Paris Commune 

[Smith 1996: 45]. 
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the spectacular capital in-flows that have made adequate hous- 
ing a mirage for the majority of Mumbaikers. As an organisation 
that supports the relocation of slumdwellers to the outskirts 
of Mumbai, SPARC facilitates these global flows. It supports 
welfarist goals of social service provision and human rights that 
ameliorate this painful transition, thus inhabiting a consensual 
wing of the liberalised state that has privatised its legitimation 
functions to civil society. However, as an NGO, it is not 
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Reports 2010 goal of reducing the slum-dwellings in Mumbai 
to 10 per cent of the population through removing the poor 
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related to the agency and subjectivity of ex-textile workers, 
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Notes 


ees 


This statistic comes from the McKinsey/Bombay First Report, 2003, 

p 9. 

2 The theory of rent gaps leading to exclusion of the urban poor from 
gentrified and redeveloped areas has been applied to a number of 
cities. See the special issue of Antipode, Vol 34 (3) for a useful 
collection. : 

3 Falzon (2004) notes that 17 wards of the northern suburbs witnessed a 
population growth of 50 per cent between 1981 and 1991. 

-4 The FSI stands for floor space index, and represents the index built 

up in relation to the total plot area, enclosed by the perimeter of the 

building, The usual FSI is 2.5, but in some recent constructions, it has 
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